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however, that supernaturalism must necessarily be conceived as 
wholly true or wholly false ; it may be a very childish, inadequate, 
and imperfect representation of the relation between man and the 
universe, and yet may mark an inevitable stage of advance towards 
a clearer, more consistent, and more rational conception of reality. 
Perhaps it is but the glass through which the human imagination 
has caught a glimpse darkly of that truth which a perfected reason 
would see face to face. 

In attempting to notice Mr. Johnson's second objection I am 
somewhat puzzled, because, while claiming to criticise my method, 
he simply denies the accuracy of certain statements, — most of 
which I have never made. Since I expressly avoided discussing the 
fact of God's existence, I certainly never wrote of His sitting apart 
in a kind of deistic remoteness. My subject was simply the in- 
fluence upon morality of the belief in the supernatural. Such a 
belief has existed and does exist ; surely it is legitimate to ask 
what is its relation to the moral life, without bringing in all the 
categories of metaphysical speculation. My critic does, I must 
humbly confess, take me out of my philosophical depth when he pro- 
nounces the question of existence to be psychological, while those 
of meaning and validity are metaphysical. Perhaps, if I could 
understand this, I might also know wherein my answer to Dr. 
Wilde is an ignoratio elenchi. 

E. Ritchie. 

Wellesley College. 

A NOTE. 

The last number of the International Journal of Ethics con- 
tained a review of my pamphlet " Etudes historiques sur l'Esth6- 
tique de Saint Thomas d'Aquin," by Mr. Davidson. Noticing 
some confusion in the criticism there offered, I desire to suggest 
a few corrections. 

My purpose having been historical, — that is, to determine St. 
Thomas's doctrine, — Mr. Davidson's scornful opinion of the great 
philosopher should not be taken as though it were my own theory 
that was in question. The Belgian press has, to some extent, made 
that mistake, hence I wish to call attention to it. 

Two of my conclusions as to St. Thomas and the ancients are 
impeached by Mr. Davidson, (i) I state : "Greek and mediaeval 
writers before St. Thomas confined themselves almost exclusively 
to the ontological element in the beautiful ; St. Thomas treats both 
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the ontological and the psychological elements." This is a fact in 
regard to which Mr. Davidson and I take directly opposite views. 
(2) I assert " that the ancients identified the beautiful and the good, 
because they saw in those two notions specially an objective, onto- 
logical element. St. Thomas clearly distinguished the two, show- 
ing that the beautiful and the good differ by a subjective or psycho- 
logical element." 

This the reviewer denies, citing Aristotle to sustain his denial. 
(rijs /lev yap -Koiyjaewi; ?repov rd rdAos, rijs de itpaZeux; oux av sty sari 
yap abrrj ij ebizpa&a r£Xo<;. Eth. Nicom., VI., 5.) To this, I ob- 
serve, first, that my position is the position held by many able 
writers. For instance, MM. Fouillee, of your editorial commit- 
tee ("La Philosophic de Platon"), and Benard ("L'Esthetique 
d'Aristote et de ses Successeurs") hold that the ancients generally 
identify the good and the beautiful (not only the moral good, as 
Mr. Davidson says), — that the Socratical xaXoxayadla is commonly 
applied to the beautiful and the moral good. 

Secondly, the test of Aristotle has no bearing on the point in ques- 
tion. He often uses the word ttoisTv (in opposition to npdrrsai), and 
he understands by it any {every) exterior action, not artistic activity 
exclusively, -Kparreiv denoting merely an internal, psychical activity. 

Finally, the reviewer misrepresents my meaning in some minor 
points. He says I hint that the works of the Areopagite may be 
by the disciple of St. Paul. When I refer the first time to these 
writings, I speak of them as attributed to St. Denys (p. 8 of my 
pamphlet). I speak of the controversy about their authenticity on 
page 28, but I expressly abstain from accepting either conclusion. I 
say there: " Quoiqu'il en soil (de l'authenticite ou de la non-au- 
thenticity), ceux qui revendiquent pour St. Denys la propriete de 
ces ouvrages, comme ceux qui la lui contestent, sont d'accord pour 
aflirmer la ressemblance indeniable entre la doctrine qu'ils con- 
tiennent et les theories des neo-platoniciens." My aim did not re- 
quire me to take a position, since it is not the author but the 
doctrine which comes into question in regard to St. Thomas. The 
point to establish is this : These writings contain no sesthetical 
doctrine which is not found in neo-platonic works ; and I cite, as 
agreeing on this point, both those who agree and those who do not 
agree on the question of authorship. 

The reviewer takes a position on the question of the doctrine, by 
denying that the works banish the pantheistic (neo-platonic) filia- 
tion of being. The question as to the pantheism of the pseudo- 
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Dionysius is an open one. A similar controversy exists in regard 

to Ruysbroeck and other mystic authors. 

M. de Wulf. 
University of Louvain, Belgium. 



THE LATE PROFESSOR WALLACE. 

Professor Wallace's death is too recent, and the sense of per- 
sonal loss still too keen amongst those who knew him best, to allow 
yet of any adequate estimate of his work as thinker and teacher. 
But it is right, perhaps, that the various philosophical journals should 
publish articles which, though in a certain sense inadequate, serve 
to illustrate different aspects of his influence and to remind us how 
many-sided in his greatness he was. The perfect simplicity and 
honesty of his character, together with his rare power of sympa- 
thetic insight, enabled him to enter into the meaning, and to grasp 
the underlying truth, of much which to lesser men appears merely 
self-contradictory. This catholicity was a characteristic note of 
his teaching; for he was incapable of pretence, or show, or special 
pleading, and his whole work was a faithful manifestation of the 
man himself. 

It is with more special reference to his influence in Oxford that 
these few words are written. The writer is old enough to have 
" heard Green," but young enough to have come for two years (as 
an undergraduate) under the influence of Wallace's teaching. Per- 
haps nothing can bring out better the relation between him and 
his predecessor, and the task he felt lay before him to fulfil, than the 
concluding words of his inaugural lecture in December, 1882 : 

" It is well occasionally to look back with grateful affection to the great tradi- 
tions of our past. It is even more needful to prepare ourselves to take a worthy 
part in moulding the age to come : solicitous that by the full measure of our 
abilities, unbiassed by merely scholastic interests, the Oxford of the new genera- 
tion may be, not perhaps more learned or more dignified, but wiser in discerning 
the main line of public good, readier to co-operate in the movement towards 
making life beautiful, true, and honest, and more generously zealous to become 
to England, without distinction of rank or sect, a high court of intellectual and 
moral justice." 

It is as a judge in this high court that Wallace will be best known 
as time goes on. While it is as impossible, as it is inappropriate, to 



